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and gradually their language breaks into a melody of water
music, a kind of paean, like the praise of the brook Kishon, into
which the names of every conceivable river are brought in
as onomatopoeic train-bearers.
"... She sideslipped out by a gap in the devil's glen while
Sally her nurse was sound asleep in a shoot, and fell over
a spillway before she found her stride and lay and wriggled
in all the stagnant black pools of rain under a fallow coo
and she laughed with her limbs all aloft and a whole grove
of maiden hawthorns blushing and looking askance upon
her. . . . And after that she wore a garland for her hair.
She pleated it. She plaited it. Of meadow grass and river-
flags, the bulrush and the water weed, and of fallen griefs
of weeping-willow."
Occasionally the charwomen break in with their own
troubles:
"4O my bach! my back! my back! I'd want to go to
Aches-les-Paias . . . spread on your bank and I'll spread on
mine. It's wat I'm doing. Spread! It's turning chill.
Der went is rising."'
Gradually the widening stream carries them apart as the
night falls, for they are standing on the two banks of the infant
river as on a moving stairway, and the gap between them has
widened as the Liffey leaps, in tb.e words of her song, "to the
slobs of the Tolka and the shores of Clontarf to hear the gay
aire of my salt troublin' bay and the race of the saywhit up
my ambushure." When night falls, the old women shouting
across in the dark cannot understand each other; still gossiping,
they are transformed into an elm and a stone, the strange
obscurity of the old myths from which they have emerged gathers
about them, and the motif of the past of Ireland is re-echoed in
their dumb block-like language; for the Mookse and the Gripes
had suffered the same fate, mortal beside the immortal river:
" *. . . and it was never so thoughtful of either of them.
And there were left now only an elm tree and but a stone.
Ol Yes! and Nuvoletta, a lass.'"